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Another great Sonotone First! 


ERE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs ...PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NCT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 


BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 


BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 
noise . . . so you relax and 
hear! 


LARGER MICROPHONE with 
clearer, farther pickup! 


BETTER FITTINGS —Only Sono- 
tone has so many adjustments 
to fit more people well! 


MORE DEPENDABLE—Designed 
for hearing ani dependability 


—not just for novel size! 


SEPARATE ON-OFF SWITCH AND 


VOLUME CONTROL—No need to 
“‘dial”’ right volume each time 
you turn on your Sonotone! 


BATTERIES ENCLOSED IN PROTEC- 
TIVE CASE! 


BOTH AIR AND BONE CONDUC- 
TION RECEIVERS! 
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SENSATIONAL NEW ALL-IN-ONE 


SONOTONE: 












ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 


Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 
cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 
advance! 


ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 








For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and 
where you need it!— 
SAVINGS. 


AND UP TO ¥% BATTERY 
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WRITE NOW—TO THE LEADER IN BETTER HEARING! | 
Sonotone, Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
Dear Sirs: | 


Please send me information on the New | 
**Magic Key’’ Sonotone. 
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Color and the “Key” 


N a paper presented at the Association 
l meeting of 1946, I touched briefly on 

a language device which we in the 
Primary Department of the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf are finding very use- 
ful. Now I would like to enlarge the para- 
_graph in that paper which read: 





I have found that an invaluable aid to the 
comprehension of grammar in the upper grades 
can be prepared for from the start by referring 
to the “who” words, the verbs, the “where” and 
“when” words casually and, by the end of the 
first year in school, by underlining these words 
in the new sentences with colored chalk. Thus, 
I always use orange chalk to underline the 
“who” words, two green lines for verbs, white for 
“what,” yellow for “where” and purple for 
“when.” I avoid red, blue and brown, as these 
colors are associated with the voiced, breath, 
and nasal sounds taught in Speech classes. 


The basis of language in the pre-school 
is experience, as it is throughout the en- 
tire school life of a child. Beginning with 
the first day of school, teachers can find 
much in the child’s immediate experience 
that is worthy of mention in conversation, 
in written and in illustrated form. Thus, 
I pick out the simplest fact possible and 
call attention to it. After speaking of it 
in enthusiastic terms, I write a sentence 


on the blackboard under EX 


the heading of “News.” 

Johnnie has a little car. 
lf the car is blue, I very ostentatiously 
fill in the outlines with blue chalk, thus 
making the children aware of my: aiten- 
tion to the details of the object. I then 
underline the two words that will first 
have meaning to the children, the name of 
the child and the name of the object. 

This procedure of writing news for be- 
ginners goes on throughout the first year 


By MAarcarRet HARKNESS 


of school. News items remain on the black- 
board during the day on which they are 
written, and the following morning are 
copied on a large sheet of paper and illus- 
trated. The only changes are verb tenses 
and time phrases. These papers are kept 
and compiled into a book which is fascinat- 
ing to the children, since it records their 
daily affairs. Eventually they are able to 
read the complete sentences and their grow- 
ing comprehension stems directly from the 
fact that they are reading about them- 
selves, their possessions, and their activi- 
ties. As they become more conscious of 
the meaning of the news, I add sentences 
expressing feeling, in order to develop the 
child’s articulate emotional responses to 
various situations. Thus we can expect 
to see, after the first few months of pre- 
sentation of simple facts, such items as 
these in the “News”: 

Billy has a cough. We are sorry. 

Jane’s mother came to school yesterday. 
Jane was happy. 

Running parallel with the written form is 
the conversational language which, compre- 
hended through lipreading, gives a begin- 
ner his most natural contact with the hear- 
ing world. Children soon look for words 
of praise such as “You are a big girl,” or 
“I love you,” and are quick to say “No” 
when asked, “Are you a baby?” (This 
should always be said with the expectation 
of a denial.) 

This constant use of a language both 
within and beyond the immediate compre- 
hension of the deaf beginner leads to stor- 
ies, picture descriptions, games, and dis- 
cussion of all aspects of a child’s school 
life. All who come in contact with the 
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WHO VERB WHAT WHERE WHEN 
(orange line) (green lines) (white line) (yellow line) (purple line) 
Sally’s | mother came to school yesterday. 
(orange) (green) (yellow) (purple) 
Joe had a hair-cut _—yesterday. 
(orange) (green) (white) (purple) 


children in the home and in the dormitory 
should use this conversational approach if 
it is to be wholly successful. The fact that 
every object is referred to naturally, every 
school situation is discussed and emotions 
are named, gives the teacher an ideal op- 
portunity to prepare, in the most natural 
way, for the terms used in the Fitzgerald 
Language Key. Let me say here that I feel 
that the Key, if used as naturally as lined 
paper is used for beginning writing, is an 
ever present aid to the deaf child who is 
striving to write “straight language” —but, 
at the same time, I deplore its use in end- 
less drill or as a sort of mysterious crutch 
whose true function is never understood 
by the children. 

We have found that toward the end of 
the first pre-school year (or when the chil- 
dren are five or six years old) we can ask 
“Who gave you the ball?” “Where did you 
go with Miss Smith?” etc., and receive 
the correct answers. Then it is time to 


in a different color. Thus the blackboard 
would look as shown above, after carrying 
out the procedure described. 

As soon as it is needed the adjective 
symbol ( ™! ) is used, but with no ex- 
planation at first. It is not long, however, 
until the children are able to lipread the 
word “adjective” and to point out the 
words that require the ‘adjective symbol. 


[ have found that the words “verb” and : 
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“adjective,” “who,” “where,” etc., are easy 
to read from the lips and that children 
enjoy the game of finding these words and 
underlining them with the appropriate 
colored chalk. The game applies the same 
procedure to all other parts of the sen- 
tences. It is surprising to see how quickly 
the children are able to do this success- 
fully and it is a great satisfaction to. see 
how much fun they have in doing it. 

The next step is to list all class vocabu- 
lary on the blackboard in columns corres- 
ponding to the key in this fashion. 








WHO VERB ADJECTIVES WHAT WHERE WHEN 
(orange) (green) Rae (white) (yellow) (purple) 
Miss Smith has pretty ball tothe store today 
Betty | came big shoe home yesterday 
Sally ° went new dress to the movies tomorrow 
Joe gave doll to school 
I ran 


make distinctions between the various parts 
of the new sentences. It is in the attempt 
to make these distinctions clear to begin- 
ners that we have found the use of colored 
chalk to be extremely effective. My first 
step in demonstrating the meaning of the 
colors in relation to words is to write the 
Key in its most simplified form above the 
word “News.” 

Then I underline each section of the Key 


This device can be effective only if it is 
used constantly in conversation and in ap- 
plication. If it is so used it can become & 
part of the natural language background 
of each child. 

In a short time it is possible to ask the 
children “Name some verbs,” “Tell me 4 
few when words,” etc. The next step in 
further solidifying this method in_ the 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Have You a Hard of Hearing Personality? 


By ALTHEA WooDRUFF 


« AS he one of those hard of hear- 

H ine personalities? If he has, | 

don’t want him.” My friend 

looked up from the list she was making 
out for a party. 

“What do you mean—‘a hard of hearing 
personality’?” I replied, with considerable 
pepper in my voice, as I gave my hearing- 
aid a flip. 

“QO,” she said with a grin, “I had hoped 
you had out-grown yours. That’s one of 
the signs, you know, being quick to take 
everything personally.” 

It was this conversation which started 
us off on independent lists of our hard 
of hearing friends, a list of those who 
mixed well with a group and those who 
didn’t, and I have been trying ever since 
to analyze the reasons that governed my 
choice. Of one thing I am sure—the de- 
gree of hearing loss has nothing to do with 
it, for some of the deafest are in my ac- 
credited column, while a surprising num- 
ber of those who hear well, with their 
hearing-aids, will never be invited to share 
my salads if I can help it. 

Hard of hearing folk fall into two groups, 
in my mind. The first company has been 
talked and written about the oftenest and 
we shall always have them with us. These 
are the constant new recruits to our ranks, 
those who are just beginning to realize 
their loss of hearing, with all that it means 
in alternating hope and despair, in un- 
willingness to face the facts, in bluffing and 
bitterness; in readjustment, not only of 
their social lives but often of their jobs 
as well. These folk are in the first stages 
of timidity and withdrawal. If we have 
forgotten and are impatient with them, it 
is to our shame. We must never forget. 
We must never allow ourselves to be in- 
different to their needs. Let the hearing 
crowd be irritated by them, if they know 
no better, but we know, and it’s our job 
to help them with patient understanding. 


Any of this group will be invited to my 
party and will be banned only when, after 
every effort has been made by many peo- 
ple and many approaches, they still prove 
stubborn in their refusal to use what 
science and education and psychology have 
to offer them. If, for instance, after two 
years they still keep their hearing-aids in 
a bureau drawer, they are out. But [’ll 
be kind to those who are starting to tell 
us (and hope we believe them) that the 
only reason they don’t hear is because 
their friends mumble and don’t pronounce 
their final consonants, for I will remem- 
ber how long it took me to accept the re- 
sponsibility of my own handicap. Sure, 
they’ve got hard of hearing personalities, 
but many of them will get over it if we 
give them time. ; 

My second group is made up of US 
who are supposed to be over it. We are 
converted and as good as new. Some de- 
termined relative has dragged us to be 
fitted with a hearing-aid and we can re- 
member which end has the switch. Our 
ear has stopped hurting or the headband 
ceased to dig—(my salesman told me in 
sirup tones, “It won’t be long, Madam, 
till you develop a callous.” Sweet, com- 
forting soul!) 

Well, the callous is developed and an- 
other determined friend has pulled and 
pushed us to a lip-reading class. We have 
“heard” the teacher ask us brightly, “Did 
you see the zebra at the zoo?” or, along 
with the class, have followed the sentences 
tracking down the soap all through the 
house and found it just where we bet it 
would be all the time; “The soap is on 
the shelf in the bath-room.” 

We are the enlightened ones. We watch 
the context and the gestures, we know about 
the rhythm of speech and its kinesthetic 
values and homopheaous words, we have 
learned to ignore background noise and 
how to keep our voices reasonably under 
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control. Aren’t we wonderful? Here’s the 
rub! 

I think of Miss Gloria—she’s too won- 
derful. She never lets us forget how won- 
derful she is or the long road she trod 
to get there. If she comes to my party, 
who else will have a chance at the lime- 
light? It must always be on Gloria, and 
personally, | have heard about her visit 
to Hawaii just as many times as | can 
take it. They certainly admired Gloria 
in Honolulu, and with good reason, truth 
makes me admit, but I don’t want to hear. 
once more, about the success story they 
wrote up for the paper. “Over-compensa- 
tion” may be the word the psychologists 
would use and it’s easy for us all to see 
how she got that way. 

Then, Mr. Smart, don’t let’s invite him. 
He wears us out with being the Life of the 
Party. He jokes and teases and loves to 
be called “a card.” All the time he seems 
to be saying, “See if I care!” as he tells 
his collection of deaf stories. If a stranger 
has not noticed that he wears a hearing-aid. 
it is called to his attention. 

“Clever little gadget, isn’t it? Can’t see 
why people object to wearing one.” 

Some of us remember the struggles his 
wife had to make him wear his, and we 
wonder if she has days of longing for old 
times, when he talked of something else 
besides his deafness, as being the most 
humorous thing that ever happened to him. 
He’s just too cute to be real. 

We all know people like Mrs. Droop. 
The self-pity of the days when she first 
realized her hearing was going, has its 
hang-over in her own sensitiveness. She 
feels she isn’t wanted, that she is not in- 
cluded on committees, and any remark of 
the most general nature is taken as a direct 
slur upon herself. It takes so long to keep 
her bucked up, and to feel our way around 
so she will not be hurt, that she will just 
be a drag on the gathering. 

Nor do I like her opposite, Mr. Battle. 
For years he had to fight. In a sense, we all 
do. We have to fight our way through 
new obstacles, fight to learn new skills 
and adaptations. But sometimes, an un- 
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fortunate belligerent attitude about every. 
thing is the result. Everybody has it in 
for Mr. Battle. He is not getting his rights, 
he’s not going to take it lying down. Be. 
lieve me, he’s going to show them. You 
know the kind. Nobody can get along 
with him, and people and organizations 
have to work around him, since he will not 
work with them. 

I hesitated a little about Minnie Mum- 
bler and Sophronia Shouter but have de- 
cided to let them come. Sophy’s voice 
soars in every restaurant and hall and 
you'd think she would know enough, by 
this time, not to talk in an elevator. Min- 
nie is not as conspicuous, but she’s hard 
on my batteries. I always have to put on 
full power when I see her coming and | 
think it’s inexcusable the way she swal- 
lows the ends of her sentences. But | 
understand they are both taking voice and 
speech lessons, thank goodness, so they 
will soon learn how to feel when their 
voices are right. 

Yes, I think we’d better invite them, 
for you wouldn’t say they had hard of 
hearing personalities. They just have hard 
of hearing tags, which they will lose with 
a little work. But it’s a good thing they 
got busy. 

I was beginning to be afraid there would 
not be anyone left to invite to my own 
party, as I made the list of those I had 
ruled out, yet I can think of plenty of 
people I want, hard of hearing or not. 
That has nothing to do with it. Of course, 
I may have to arrange seats and lights 
for some, and have pencils and _ paper 
ready for others, but those are physical 
details of no more importance than any 
courtesies for guests. For these hard of 
hearing friends will just be people who are 
interested in the rest of the company, who 
make no attempt to take over the manage 
ment of the occasion, though they will help 
to keep things going. They will not insist 
on holding the attention of the group, nor 
mention the color of their ear buttons. 
Their attention will be eager, so eager it 
may give them away, and their eyes watch- 


(Continued on page 202) 
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A Pre-School Demonstration 
Class for Deaf Children 


By Warren H. GARDNER 


[ce Cleveland Hearing and Speech 


Center* has announced the opening 

of a Pre-School Demonstration Class 
for Deaf Children. The establishment of 
this class was made possible by a grant 
from the Harry Coulby Fund of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, which has indicated its 
favorable support of the program for five 
years. 

One of the unmet needs that were ob- 
served as soon as the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center opened its doors in 
September, 1945, was guidance for par- 
ents of very young deaf children, Al- 
though the Center was a logical and appro- 
priate place for these despairing parents 
to seek advice, all that the staff could do 
then was to tell them what they could do 
for the children at home, or to suggest that 
the children be trained in the hearing con- 
servation classes nearest their homes. For- 
tunately for some children, they were im- 
mediately admitted to such classes. The 
others faced a long waiting time. The Cen- 
ter worked out a program of occasional 
visits to the clinic for observation of the 
children and renewal of instructions. How- 
ever, these visits were limited to verbal 
instructions and brief demonstrations. 

The staff at the Center soon decided 
that the very young deaf child could not 
be given adequate help without suitable, 
continued demonstrations. It was also ob- 
served that most of the children seen could 
not profit by formal teaching. It was ob- 
vious that children served in the Center 
could become the nucleus of a class for 
demonstrating training procedures to par- 
ents and for research under the auspices of 
the staff of Western Reserve University. The 
needs for such a class were outlined to a 


*A merger of the Western Reserve University 
Speech Clinic and The Cleveland Hearing Center 
(formerly Cleveland Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, at Garfield House). 


committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 
and the committee recommended subsidiza- 
tion of the class by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion trustees, who approved the plan. 

The summer months were spent by the 
Center’s staff in preparing for the opening 
of the class in October. The first specifica- 
tion for the teacher was training and un- 
derstanding of normal hearing children. 
Miss Ruth Bender was employed because 
she had not only this qualification but 
also had taught young deaf children. She 
had been trained at the National School of 
Education in Evanston and the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Teachers College in Chicago, and 
besides holding an M.A. degree in Educa- 
tion and English from the University of 
Iowa, had taught in the Chicago Public 
Schools and had operated a private kinder- 
garten. At Western Pennsylvania she re- 
céived her certificate for teaching the deaf. 

Under the guidance of Mr. George For- 
tune, Executive Director of the Center, Dr. 
Rachel Dawes Davies, Assistant Professor 
of Hearing and Speech Therapy, Miss Ben- 
der, and the author of this article, orders 
were placed for construction of rooms and 
purchase of the latest equipment. The Cen- 
ter is proud of the play equipment, the 
strong picture books, the sturdy coordina- 
tion-training blocks, the colorful toys and 
dolls, the bowl of fish, the ‘animal cage 
and bird-feeding platform. 

The selection of candidates for the class 
was not easy because of the large number 
who were known to the Center through 
previous inquiries. It was finally decided 
to place the age range between thirty and 
forty-two months. Few deaf children of 
this age have an opportunity to obtain 
training. Also, these children are at the 
age when children with normal hearing 
have already acquired considerable speech 
and language. Hence, it was the most ap- 
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DR. GARDNER WITH NURSERY CHILDREN AT CLEVELAND CENTER 


propriate psycho-physiological time for 
them to have the opportunity to be trained 
in speech and language. 

The first class was to be limited to six 
children, but because kindergarten authori- 
ties reported that the attendance of very 
young children averages only about 60%, 
it was decided to enter eight children. 
Candidates were given a two-week trial 
period beginning September 30, during 
which time the staff observed the children. 
Seven boys-and one girl were accepted. 

The more important objectives of the 
class are (1) the effort to develop language 
and speech in deaf children before unde- 
sirable forms of communication have be- 
come habitual, (2) training the children 
to understand and get along with other 


children, (3) instruction of the parents, and 
finally, (4) research. During spontaneous 
activity of play and enjoyment, the teacher 
and her assistant seize brief opportunities 
to introduce meaningful speech, such 4s 
“Whoa” to the hobby horse, “Oh” to the 
jack-in-the-box, “Whee” as they slide down 
the slide, etc. So-called formal training is 
always in the form of play with points, toys, 
blocks and pictures. Any effort to teach that 
might cause tension emotionally or in the 
speech muscles is deliberately avoided. Be 
fore the mirror, the teacher endeavors t0 
initiate awareness and imitation of lip 
movements. A desk-type hearing aid is 
used daily with all children, during whieh 
period babbling sounds, names of chib 
dren and other words are repeated. No 
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speech stimulation is offered without asso- 
ciation with meaning or enjoyment. A 
piano is used frequently during the ses- 
sions, both to permit observation of the 
hearing response and to bring about con- 
sciousness of vibration. A diary of speech 
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and social accomplishments is kept of each 
child. A light lunch is given at ten o’clock. 

The parents signed a contract to partici- 
pate in the program. The mothers bring the 
children at 9 A.M. and take them home 


(Continued on page 200) 


MISS BENDER TEACHING CHILD FAMILY NAMES WITH THE AID OF PICTURES “ 
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There’s an Answer to Every Problem 


By Grace E. Barstow Murpuy 


HE problem of occupation sometimes 

becomes acute for the deafened per- 

son approaching middle life. These 
are years which should be full of satisfac- 
tion. ¥et it is obvious that deafness cuts 
a person out of many activities. It may 
even seem as if, in all directions, one comes 
up against a blank wall on which hangs a 
large sign: “So far, but no farther.” 

One’s own fear and one’s own sensitive- 
ness may be building blocks which heighten 
this wall. I doubt if the best-adjusted of 
us are wholly free every moment from 
these recurrent feelings. The desire surges 
to hide one’s self under the nearest sofa or 
in some mouse-hole of comfortable but 
lonely oblivion. Placing one’s hands on 
one’s own shoulders to do a right-about 
face and arranging a cheerful grin on one’s 
physiognomy are the first moves to make 
to get into that part of the world’s affairs 
which is the rightful heritage of every 
human being. Nothing superimposed on 
one’s own personality like deafness, no 
matter how severe it may be or how blast- 
ingly inconvenient, should be permitted to 
interfere with one’s right to a full and 
balanced life. The solution is up to one’s 
self. 

Growing older should mean growing into 
ever-widening interests. By this time, one 
has had so many troubles one has learned 
how to thumb one’s nose at them and live 
in spite of them. Sorrow has long since 
disciplined the spirit and has taught cour- 


age to face both personal and cosmic dis- 


aster. 

This insidious little gadfly of deafness, 
flying into the machinery and threatening 
to wreck the works, must be put in its 
place. 

There are many ways to go about it. 
The two most stressed are the mechanics 
of lip reading and the best hearing aid 
procurable. Beyond these are the practical 
mechanics of curiosity and ingenuity in a 


dilemma and the spiritual qualities ef fear- 
lessness, of respect for one’s own integrity 
and talents, as well as a courageous de- 
cision to win one’s own game without being 
a burden on other people. 

Possibly the first loss one thinks of is 
that of social life. If you go to a dinner 
big enough for you to talk with your table 
partner, you may, if he or she is nice, 
have fun. But if you go to a dinner of six 
or eight, where the conversation is gen- 
eral, you are pretty well out of things. If 
you catch what you can, smile with the 
others, and enjoy the food and the setting, 
you will be asked again. At a big party 
one time, I ran into Mrs. Burton Holmes; 
we fell on each other’s necks, groaning 
that the noise was so awful we couldn't 
either of us hear a word of anyone’s. So 
with one accord we decided to stay together 
and make fun of the spring hats! This 
was hardly an ennobling or intellectual oc- 
cupation, yet at least we two deaf ladies had 
a merry time. 

More seriously, if deafness cuts one out 
of the superficial in human relationships, 
it brings much closer the friends that 
count. The world knows when sorrow has 
mellowed a person and is quick to turn to 
the ensuing spiritual qualities. Deafness 
is not part of one’s real self; it is only 
a hurdle life has put in the way for us 
to jump over into greener fields. 

There is much left for us in social life; 
there is much for our eyes and quickened 
minds at the theatre; there are many radio 
programs most of us can hear; in church, 
almost any clergyman will share the notes 
of the sermon one may have missed—and 
so on through a long list. The process of 
adjustment is rewarding, bringing friends 
and helpers galore. 

But what of the serious side of life? 
Deafness can be a challenge, so to brighten 
the whole personality and approach that 


(Continued on page 188) 
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The Measurement of Hearing: Part II 


By C. V. Hupeins, Ph.D., and D. A. Ross, M.D. 


HEARING TESTS 


ESTS of hearing are designed ac- 
T cot to the particular aspect of 

hearing that is to be tested. They 
may be divided into two general types: 
(a) sensitivity or threshold tests, which ask 
the question, “Do you hear it?”; and dis- 
crimination tests which ask the question, 
“What do’you hear?” The former merely 
records the presence or absence of an audi- 
tory sensation; the latter measures percep- 
tual differences in auditory sensations. 


Sensitivity Tests 


The sensitivity threshold of hearing is 
defined as the weakest sound intensity that 
produces an auditory sensation. This value 
is usually expressed in terms of decibels 
of sound pressure as discussed above, but 
under rigidly defined conditions it may 
also be stated in terms of distance (feet or 
meters) between a standard sound source 
and the ear. 

Sensitivity tests have been used widely 
in practical or clinical situations in which 
the purpose has been to detect the presence 
of a hearing loss. In the selection of per- 
sonnel where the acuity of hearing is an 
important factor, sensitivity tests are also 
useful. In otological clinics they play an 
important role in disclosing the presence 
of defects and in measuring their severity. 

A variety of sound-producing devices 
have been used to test the sensitivity of the 
ear: such as watch ticks, coin clicks, the 
human voice (whispered or vocal), tuning 
forks, plucked or bowed strings, steel bars, 
whistles, etc. In most of these the 
threshold is stated in terms of the distance 
from source to listener at which the sounds 
are first perceived. This distance is then 
compared with that obtained. for normal 
ears. The problem of standardizing the 
methods and the equipment used has been 
a difficult one, and at best the results are 
only rough approximations. For a de- 


tailed description and evaluation of these 
methods see Goldstein (5), pp. 179-202. 

The development of the pure-tone 
audiometer in recent years has made possi- 
ble a much more accurate standardization 
of hearing tests and a more thorough analy- 
sis of threshold phenomena in both normal 
and defective ears. The audiometer not 
only provides a decibel intensity scale that 
enables the clinician to express hearing 
losses in terms of standard physical units, 
but it also makes possible an analysis of 
the sensitivity threshold over a wide range 
of frequencies. The dials on the instru- 
ment are calibrated in such a manner as to 
give the tonal intensities in decibels above 
the normal threshold, and frequencies in 
octaves and half-octaves usually from 128 
to 8192 cycles per second. The hearing 
loss of an ear can thus be expressed in 
terms of decibels relative to the threshold 
for normal ears, which is represented as 
“Q” decibels on the dials. A plot on which 
the horizontal scale represents frequency 
and the vertical scale the hearing loss in 
decibels gives a composite picture, er con- 
tour, of the extreme lower limits of hear- 
ing. This plot is commonly called an audio- 
gram. To the clinical otologist the audio- 
gram provides useful diagnostic informa- 
tion concerning a patient’s ear. For a 
more complete discussion of the audiom- 
eter and methods of audiometry see Bunch 
(1), pp. 28-70; Goldstein (5), pp. 253- 
261; and Ewing and Ewing (2), pp. 62-95. 

The measurement of hearing in young 
children presents special problems, since 
the usual methods of audiometry are im- 
practicable. Practical methods of detecting 
hearing losses in pre-school children have 
been developed at the Otological Clinic of 
the University of Manchester and described 
by Ewing and Ewing (2), pp. 85-95. 


The Threshold of Hearing for Speech 


It becomes of practical importance to 
the clinician to be able to measure the 
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hearing loss for speech as well as the losses 
for pure-tones. This information may be 
measured directly by the use of standard- 
ized speech material, or it may be estimated 
from the audiogram itself. Recent clinical 
experience at the Army and Navy Aural 
Rehabilitation Centers has indicated that 
the simple device of averaging the decibel 
losses for pure tones at 512, 1024 and 2048 
cps provides a measure highly correlated 
with direct measures of the loss for speech. 


Speech materials (words or sentences) 
are readily adaptable to the measurement 
of the threshold of hearing for speech, and 
consequently of hearing losses for speech. 
The materials may be recorded and pre- 
sented to listeners over a play-back system, 
or by “monitored live-voice” tests. As in 
the case of other auditory stimuli used in 
threshold measurements, the hearing losses 
are reckoned as deviations from the nor- 
mal threshold. The Western Electric 4-A 
(or 4-C) Audiometer is a well-known ex- 
ample of this type of test (see Fletcher (3), 
pp. 211-214). Somewhat similar tests capa- 
- ble of covering a much wider intensity 
range have been developed and standard- 
ized at the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, 
Harvard University, as a part of the Army 
and Navy Aural Rehabilitation Program. 

The primary requisite for speech ma- 
terial used to establish thresholds of hear- 
ing is that the items should have a high 
degree of homogeneity with respect to basic 
intelligibility. Intelligibility is here de- 
fined in terms of the relative ease with 
which different words can be understood, 
that is to say, as the difference in decibels 
between the intensity level at which an item 
is first detected, and the level at which it is 
actually understood. Words or sentences 
are said to have a high degree of intelligi- 
bility when this difference is small, that is, 
when they become intelligible within a 
narrow range of intensity above the level 
at which they are first detected as sound. 
A homogeneous word list or sentence list, 
therefore, is one in which all the items are 
understood within a narrow range of in- 
tensity. This characteristic of the test in- 
sures a high degree of precision in estab- 
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lishing the threshold, with the use of rela. 
tively few test items. 

The usual method of administering the 
test is to present the items in small groups 
of 4 or 6, each group being presented at a 
level 3 or 4 decibels below that of the pre- 
ceding group. The different intensity steps 
may be cut on the record which is then 
played back at a constant setting of the 
amplifying system; or, if “live” voice is 
used, the administrator introduces changes 
in level by manipulating an attenuator. 

The intensity level at the beginning of 
the test is so chosen that the listener is 
able to understand all of the items in the 
first one or two groups. As the test pro- 
ceeds and the intensity becomes less, the 
number of items understood in each group 
will be fewer. Finally a level is reached at 
which no item is understood. It is a simple 
matter then to determine the decibel level 
at which a given percentage of items was 
correctly understood. The “threshold of 
hearing” for this type of test is best de. 
fined as the level at which the listener un- 
derstands 50 percent of the items. The 
hearing loss for speech is then calculated 
by taking the difference between the thresh- 
old of the hard-of-hearing patient and the 
previously established average normal 
threshold. This type of test may be used 
for testing subjects singly or in groups. 


Discrimination Tests 


In contrast to the threshold tests, which 
ask the question, “Do you hear it?”, the 
discrimination tests ask, “What do you 
hear?” They are designed to assay the 
ability of a listener to recognize the audi- 
tory stimulus or to discriminate between 
closely similar sound stimuli. Standard 
discrimination tests have been used to 
measure musical aptitude; they are con- 
cerned with the appreciation of differences 
in pitch, loudness, rhythm, or tonal quality. 
Different forms of discrimination tests have 
been used to measure various types of apti- 
tude for other oceupations in which hear- 
ing is an important factor: for instance, in 
the selection of military personnel for spe- 


(Continued on page 196)... 
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Psychological Sidelights 


By Epna Simon LEVINE 


AST month we considered some of 
L the “first” questions asked of the 
school psychologist by parents who 
have only recently learned that their child 
is deaf, and we promised that there would 
more this month. Here are several, and we 
shall be glad to hear from readers who 
would like to add to the number. 

This is my very first contact with deaf- 
ness. Is my child’s mind all right? Will 
he be able to learn? 

If deafness is the only defect present, 
your child’s mind is “all right” and he 
should be able to learn. How much he 
will be able to learn will depend upon two 
principal factors: first, the brain power, 
or as we say, the mental capacity with 
which he was born; and second, the influ- 
ences in his environment which will help 
or hinder him. 

Let us consider brain power or mental 
capacity. Among the organs of the body 
with which we are born is the brain. And 
the brain, like every other organ of the 
body, has its own specific function. The 
function of the heart, for example, is to 
pump blood throughout the body; that of 
the stomach is to digest food, and so on. 
The function of the brain, we might say 
is to act as the center of learning activi- 
ties—educational, social and emotional. In 
this way, the brain becomes the organ in 
which the patterns of the child’s present 
behavior and future reactions are laid 
down. 

Learning ability is generally shown by 
how many new facts the brain can grasp 
and how fast, and how efficiently it can 
use facts already learned. This is what 
we usually refer to when we describe how 
“smart” or intelligent a child is. No child 
can “stretch” his brain power beyond the 
limits already determined at birth. Push- 
ing beyond these limits will not only not 
"4 but will very often be positively harm- 


Of course, there are those children who 
do not or cannot use their intelligence to 
its fullest extent because of emotional dis- 
turbances, poor work habits, or faulty at- 
titudes. It is of the utmost importance that 
these sources of friction be eliminated, so 
the the child can function at his maximum 
mental level. This is especially necessary 
in the casé of deaf children, for whom ef- 
fective learning is of critical importance. 

And how will you be able to tell how 
much mental activity your child is capable 
of? The psychologist can answer that one; 
for by means of intelligence tests, he is 
able to estimate the innate mental capacity 
of your child. He can thus guide you in 
planning your child’s educational activities 
and indicate what you may expect from 
your child in the future. 

In summary: Your child’s mental ca- 
pacity is already determined at the time 
of birth. He has inherited this mental 
capacity or “brain power” just as he in- 
herited the color of his eyes, the shape of 
his nose, his body build. Some children 
do not use their mental capacity to its 
fullest extent, doing poor work because of 
such factors as emotional disturbances, 
poor attitudes, or limited opportunities. 
These factors must be eliminated if the 
child is to perform to his maximum men- 
tal level. This is your job as a parent. 
But remember too that no child can “ab- 
sorb” more than his brain capacity will 
hold. So do not push beyond these limits! 
The psychologist can indicate to you what 
these limits are by means of the intelli- 
gence test. 

Of course, there are some deaf children 
who are mentally defective just as are 
some hearing children. Such defects may 
come about as a result of certain diseases, 
through brain injury or through inheri- 
tance; but not from deafness itself. De- 
pending upon the degree of mental defect, 
such children are able to profit from edu- 
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cation too; they too are able to learn 
within the range of their particular men- 
tal limitations and through the use of spe- 
cial educational methods. 

Whose fault is it that my child is deaf? 
I think that there is something in my hus- 
band’s background that he won’t tell me 
about. 


Here we have a question that may do 
more to threaten the security, well-being 
and future adjustment of the little deaf 
child than any other I know. Its implica- 
tions of suspicion, distrust and doubt stand 
as danger signals of the most vivid type to 
parent-parent relationships and through 
them, parent-child relationships. 

What earthly difference should it make, 
in considering the welfare of the child, 
whose fault it is that he is deaf? And the 
word “fault”! It is an impossible word to 
use in this connection. It would imply that 
someone was responsible for the child’s 
deafness through a careless error. Which is 
ridiculous! 

That children are born deaf without ap- 
parent cause is not an uncommon occur- 
rence. Does it help matters if you project 
your personal rebellion upon the one who 
can help you most in helping your child— 
your wife or husband? That is what you 
are actually doing when you think in terms 
of “fault.” The idea of fault has no place 
in your child’s welfare. It is charged with 
bitterness and blame. No one can face a 
situation rationally and sensibly when 
weighted down with such emotions—least 
of all the parents of a deaf child. 

If you were to ask “What is the cause 
of my child’s deafness?” that would be a 
reasonable and expected first question. The 
otologist can usually answer this. Desiring 
to know reasons is one thing; but seeking 
to place or escape blame is an entirely un- 
desirable, unwholesome and distorted ap- 
proach to a critically important task—the 
task of parenthood. 

How soon can I send my child off to 
school? I’m all worn out. 

Here is another question consisting of 
two parts; the one obvious and factual; 
the other implied. 
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In answer to the first part, it is my be. 
lief that a little deaf child can derive tre. 
mendous benefit from nursery school train- 
ing planned to suit his needs. The average 
deaf child should be ready to enter such 
a nursery school at the age of about three 
years. 


The great advantages for the child are: 
first, an early start towards social adjust- 
ment in an atmosphere in which he is 
understood and his wants and needs are 
appreciated; and second, an early start in 
establishing contact with his environment 
through the means of communication upon 
which his educational life may depend. 
Nursery school for the little deaf child 
provides basic training in the development 
of those traits which will later prove of 
critical value to him as a pupil; it provides 
the creative outlets and social opportuni- 
ties which he so desperately needs for self- 
expression and socialization. 


It is the parent’s task to train the child 
so that he can be accepted by a recognized 
nursery school and be ready to derive 
benefit from it. Nursery schools cannot, 
for example, undertake toilet training or 
the establishment of proper eating habits 
in a child as yet untrained. Routinization 
of these functions is part of the child’s 
pre-nursery training and should take place 
in the home. There are also those children 
who cannot profit from nursery school be- 
cause they are emotionally too immature. 
The over-protected child who is. excessively 
dependent upon his mother,. the rejected 
child who lives in fear of threats to his 
security, the absolutely untrained child, all 
these require parental. guidance before they 
can be prepared for school. This cannot 
be stressed enough! 

And now for the second part of this 
question and its implied suggestion. Of 
course parents “wear out,” especially dur- 
ing those first trying years. It is not only 
the child’s deafness that has this possible 
effect. There are often other considerations 
as well—domestic, financial, etc.—which 
may combine to produce a state of complete 
confusion and exhaustion. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


oF thing I shall surely rescue if my 


apartment catches fire and I have 

time to rescue anything, is a book 
that has a double value, for I cherish it 
not only for its printed thoughts, but also 
for what is written on the fly leaf. The 
author has inscribed it, “To Molly Mather, 
whose courage and enthusiasm are an in- 
spiration to all the Hearing Nots, this 
book is inscribed with the admiration of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins.” 

I felt deep emotion when I read that, 
because the book itself had already 
aroused in me an emotional reaction. Here, 
without sentimentality and without whin- 
ing, are summed up all the pain and depri- 
vation and disappointment, all the small 
daily embarrassments and chagrin that 
deafness brings to every individual on 
whom its dampening cloud descends. More- 
over, while it is all handled with a light 
touch, the author has made clear to the 
hearing world what it means to be deaf; 
and all of us who have experienced the 
same periods of storm and stress know 
exactly what he means on every page. We 
may disagree with some of his interpre- 
tations, for not all of us have the same 
feeling about things; but we cannot help 
being grateful to him for telling not only 
the life story of an advertising man, but 
also the story of a deaf man. I think he is 
the first one who has done it so thoroughly. 
Few of us have faced so many of the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
that are brought upon the individual by 
the mere fact of not hearing clearly; and 
because he climbed higher in the business 
world than most men, and because deafness 
is more of a handicap in the business world 
than in some of the professions—or so 
it has seemed to me—his courage seems all 
the greater. “Gaiety and courage, these 
are the perfect virtues,” Stevenson says. 
“These come before all morality.” And 
one of the pleasantest things about Mr. 
Calkins’ delightful book is that it is never 
solemn. 


I Am in Good Company 


I am not the only one who feels this 
way about it. I have here a letter addressed 
to Mr. Calkins by another writer, who 
salutes him as: 


Dear, dear Fellow Pilgrim: 

I’m back from the wilderness of New 
York now and, standing up in the midst 
of the accumulated papers in my too- 
cluttered work-study, | have read on and 
on in your enchanting “and hearing not.” 

I’ve got to page 148. (I make up some- 
what for deafness by being able—still, at 
67 years—to read like greased lightning, 
@ page at a time) and the wonderful para- 
graph beginning, “Looking backward over 
my life, I realize that I never have had 
any predetermined plan, and I believe that 
this has been true with most lives in spite 
of the biographies where the hero hitches 
his wagon to a star or keeps his eyes fixed 
on the ultimate goal.” 

Isn’t that the truth! And like so much 
else in your book, a seldom mentioned 
truth, told with such clarity, simplicity, un- 
self-consciousness and lack of prophetic 
solemnity that it goes home to the reader’s 
mind as if he had always known it. 

I’m having a wonderful time with the 
book, and I’m going to have a wonderfuller 
time as I read on in it. And I’m now hastily 
writing down to the Book of the Month 
Club office to suggest (well, rather to de- 
mand than suggest) that I be given a 
chance to write a review of it in “The 
News.” I want other people with bad ears, 
and their families, to read it. And I want 
everybody to read it who likes good sound 
writing. 

Hastily, but always devotedly yours, 

DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
Arlington, Vermont. 


I wrote to ask Mrs. Fisher if I could 
use that letter, and inadvertently I copied 
a stenographer’s error and reversed the 
figures that express her age. It seems to 
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me to emphasize her good nature that she 
should write back mildly: 

I'll be very glad to have you use my im- 
pulsively written letter to Mr. Calkins, but 
please correct a transposition of figures 
which makes you set me down as being 
76 years old instead of 67. I’m a great 
transposer myself, so I understand this, 
but I can’t lay claim as yet to such a 
venerable age, and I want to save that 
honor till I come to it. 

With many, many thanks for your gen- 
erous comment on my own books—it does 
my heart good to know that I have had, 
through the years, such a reader as you! 
—and with friendly greetings, 

Faithfully yours, 
Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER. 

To me, the great value of Mr. Calkins’ 
book is that, while, as I said, he never 
whines, he yet suppresses nothing of the 
difficulties deafness brought upon him. Too 
many famous deaf men prefer not to have 
their handicap mentioned; because they do 
‘not wish to be classified with others who 
are thus handicapped. While Mr. Calkins 
asks no quarter for his deafness, he never 
denies it was “the ever present influence. 
It made or marred my attempts to earn a 
living, it selected my friends for me, and 
determined what I was to enjoy of social 
life, what my amusements were to be.” 

While those of us who continue to hear 
pretty well with a hearing aid can dis- 
count some of the difficulties, none of 
us can deny that the difficulties crop up 
in. almost all our activities. I have been 
impressed by the fact that the episode I 
related here several months ago, of a Holly- 
wood party at which I had a tough time, 
touched a more responsive note than any- 
thing else I have talked about. 


Difficulties in a Restaurant 

Therefore, I believe that the following 
account of the every day troubles of a man 
who, after hearing partially and using a 
hearing aid for many years, has suddenly 
lost all his hearing, will arouse fellow 
feeling. I must admit that none of the 
contretemps he describes would be part of 
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my experience now; but they would have 
loomed mountain: high, years ago when 
I first began to lose my hearing. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have enjoyed reading the Mail Box, 
and have been very much interested in 
the experiences of other persons as related 
through your column. 

I have just become totally deaf. I wore 
a hearing aid for eight years, and even 
though it was an uncomfortable embellish- 
ment on a hot August afternoon, | certainly 
miss it. I have heard other deaf people 
relate the difficulties they have in traveling, 
and I find now that what they say is true. 

I spent the past weekend in Kansas City. 
Thursday went along very nicely, since | 
drove all day, and my. nourishment con- 
sisted only of malted milks. I have found 
that, with an order for malted milk, a 
clerk needs no additional information—al- 
though I must confess to some difficulties 
when I gave my first order. A smart alec 
of a clerk had the temerity to ask me what 
flavor, and that malted milk order proved 
a tough proposition for both of us. I told 
him four times I wanted a malted milk, 
and he was just as stubborn. He never 
gave an inch of ground. Finally, I remem- 
bered that malted milk comes in different 
flavors, told him my choice, and everything 
went smoothly. 

Friday, for my morning meal I ordered 
a large glass of orange juice, coffee, and 
—not being too hungry—one griddle cake. 
The menu stated in bold type: Three Grid- 
dle Cakes; but I wanted only one and dis- 
liked leaving the other two to be thrown 
away. The waitress would have nothing 
to do with split orders. I couldn’t read 
her lips, and in that crowded cafe on 
Grand Avenue, I knew it would be useless 
to ask her to write it for me. I told her 
finally to leave out the griddle cake and 
bring me a dish of cereal. My, oh, my! 
I forgot that the word “cereal” is subdi- 
vided by forty odd varieties. I finally 
guessed that she wanted to know what kind 
of cereal I wished. I told her and then 
sat and harbored thoughts of mayhem 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Motor Vehicle Laws 


By James C. Marsters 


(Continued from February) 
4 the time the February section of 


this article was written, replies from 

a good many localities had not been 

received. Those now available are added, 
as follows: 

39. Utah. — Examiners watch driver’s 
alertness while driving in traffic. Regular 
driving test. Outside mirrors required. 

40. Arizona. — Those wearing hearing 
aids to advantage are required to wear 
them while operating a motor vehicle. 
Those deafened are restricted to operate 
vehicle equipped with outside left-hand mir- 
ror as well as regulation inside mirror. 
Tests: Road, aural, knowledge, and road 
sign. 

41. North Carolina. — Restriction: Out- 
side fender mirrors. 

42. England. — For hearing handicap 
alone, no restrictions. Driving, highway 
law, sight, and knowledge tests. 

43. Quebec, Canada.—No restrictions. 

4A. Other Provinces of Canada.—No re- 
strictions. 

45. South Dakota.—No driver’s or op- 
erator’s law. No restrictions. 

46. Mississippi. — Left hand rear-view 
mirror required. 

47. Nebraska.—Law does not set up any 
specific qualification that must be met; 
however, requires such individuals, if pos- 
sible, to wear a hearing aid and to equip 
their car with outside mirrors. 

48. Connecticut—No requirements for 
those who are able to wear hearing aids 
to advantage. For the deafened, an addi- 
tional outside rear vision mirror is usually 
recommended. Special notice by exam- 
iners is taken of the reaction of these ap- 
plicants to the signals of other drivers, the 
use of rear vision mirrors, and ee own 
signals to other drivers. 

49. West Virginia.—No restrictions. 

50. Kentucky. — Double mirrors re- 
quired. 


51. Louisiana. — Drivers’ License Divi- 
sion being set up. Restriction to an inside 
mirror and a left-hand outside mirror. 

52. Montana.—Outside left-hand rear- 
view mirror advised. 

53. Hawaii.—Oral, eye, and driving tests 
required. Outside mirror advised. 

54. Canal Zone.—Same as Hawaii. 

55. lowa.—Written, vision, and driving 
tests required. Outside mirror advised. 

In conclusion, every major nation in the 
world will issue a driver’s license to a 
deafened or hard-of-hearing driver, pro- 
vided that he is able to meet all require- 
ments other than hearing. 


More Driving Tips 

1. If you have trouble knowing when 
your engine is running, look at your oil 
gauge. If the engine is running, the gauge. 
will be above zero, and if it isn’t, it will 
read zero. Many late models of cars are so 
quiet that hearing people have to do this. 
Sometimes, the ammeter will show that the 
engine is running, but it is less reliable 
than the oil gauge. : 

2. Don’t let your door, trunk, or ignition 
locks catch you flat-footed by jamming or 
freezing. Buy a pencil lubricant from your 
service garage and lubricate your locks 

. and also the doors. You'll be glad to 
find how much easier they open and close. 

3. Tag your keys! Single keys some- 
times fall out of ignition or compartment 
locks, bounce on floor and dive into the 
pedal and brake openings. 

4. There is a product on the market 
called “Merix Anti-Fog” which prevents 
fog, mist, or steam from forming on any 
glass or plastic surface. It is easily and 
quickly applied with a soft cloth and keeps 
the surface crystal-clear for an indefinite 
period, and you can stop swearing during 
cold and rainy weather. 

5. If snow and ice cling to your front 
and rear windows, apply a mixture of two 

(Continued on page 194) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Rubella Babies 


Within the last year the VoLTa REVIEW 
has published several articles and many 
references to other articles in regard to 
the effect on children of German measles 
in the pregnant mother. The Volta Bureau 
Library has recently received copies of 
The Medical Journal of Australia, contain- 
ing papers as follows: 


Congenital Defects in Infants Following In- 
fectious Diseases During Pregnancy, by 
Charles Swan, A. L. Tostevin, the late 
Brian Moore, Helen Mayo, and G. H. 
Barham Black. September 11, 1943. 

Congenital Dental Defects in Infants Subse- 
quent to Maternal Rubella during Preg- 
nancy, by Mervyn W. Evans, D.D.Sc., 
B.D.S. September 2, 1944. 

Further Observations on Congenital Defects 
in Infants Following Infectious Diseases 
During Pregnancy, with Special Refer- 
ence to Rubella, by Charles Swan, A. L. 
Tostevin, Helen Mayo, and G. H. Barham 
Black. May 6, 1944. 

Rubella During Pregnancy of the Mother, 
with its Sequelae of Congenital Defects 
in the Child, by N. McAlister Gregg. 
March 31, 1945. 

Congenital Deaf-Mutism as a Sequela of a 
Rubella-Like Maternal Infection during 
Pregnancy, by D. G. Carruthers. March 
31, 1945. 

The Occurrence of Congenital Defects in 
Children following Maternal Rubella dur- 
ing Pregnancy. July 28, 1945. 

Congenital Abnormalities in Infants follow- 
ing Infectious Diseases during Pregnancy, 
with Special Reference to Rubella: A 
Third Series of Cases, by Charles Swan 
and A. L. Tostevin. May 11, 1946. 

Congenital Cardiac Defects Associated with 
Maternal Rubella, by L. P. Winterbotham. 
July 6, 1946. 


Other articles, published in this coun- 


try, are: 


Congenital Deafness and Other Defects fol- 
lowing German Measles in the Mother, by 
Louise A. Hopkins, M.S., American Jour- 
nal of Diseases of Children, October 1946. 

Rubella and Pregnancy, Editorial, Minnesota 
Medicine, December, 1946. 





— of Fenestration Operation, by 

enneth M. Day, M.D., Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, cago, November 1946. 


This is a report of one hundred cases of 
the fenestration operation performed in the 


years from 1940 to 1945 by Dr. Day. It 

is a clear, objective appraisal of the results 

as he has observed them. He concludes: 

“The fenestration operation has proved 
to be relatively free from serious risk. 
It is a gamble at best, and one cannot pre- 
dict when an operation will prove to be a 
failure. However, with improved technic, 
experience and understanding, the percen- 
tage of failures has decreased from year to 
year. The successful restoration of: prac- 
tical speech hearing can definitely be at- 
tained in properly selected patients. More- 
over, this improvement in hearing can be 
maintained over a period of years. The 
psychologic storm is terrific, and I know 
of no happier persons than those in whom 
practical hearing has been restored. On 
the other hand, it is a great tragedy to 
attain good hearing temporarily and then 
to lose it. The persons who get only a 
partial improvement of hearing below the 
practical level are usually dissatisfied and 
unhappy, and it is doubly difficult to per- 
suade them to wear a hearing aid.” 

The Conference on Integration of Education 
and Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the 
Blind, by H. G. Dowling. Published in 
The School Helper, Georgia School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia, November 
1946. 

In his résumé of the Conference Mr. 
Dowling, newly appointed President of the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and the 
Blind, points out that Superintendents of 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, State 
School Superintendents and Rehabilitation 
workers sat down together in Atlanta, to 
discuss and argue their experiences under 
a general theme: “Knowledge is not Edu- 
cation until it goes to work.” 

An analysis of traits which lead to suc 
cess on the job established the following: 
good attitude, adaptability, physical fitness, 
accuracy, ability in measurements, know: 
ledge of working conditions. “Tied into 
all these specific traits mentioned, impor- 
tant in all and absolutely essential in most,” 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Our Miscellany 


Summer Courses 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the 
Pennsylvania State College has announced 
several special courses for the summer of 
1947. During the week of June 23-28, it 
will conduct a special training program for 
twelve mothers of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children of pre-school age. Room and 
board for the mothers and children will be 
provided on the campus. Interested parents 
are invited to write directly to Dr. Eugene 
T. McDonald, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

The subject Speech Education 436 is to 
be offered during the intermission, June 
10-27, and again during the main session, 
July 1-August 9. It is a survey of the 
causes of speech disabilities and appropri- 
ate therapies for each type. 

During the main summer session, a 
clinic will be conducted at which selected 
cases representing the major type of hear- 
ing disabilities at various age levels will 
be demonstrated. A limited number of 
speech and hearing cases will be chosen 
and the children will live together on the 
campus. Any parents who are interested 
may write directly to the College. Other 
courses during this period are in Speech 
Education and Reeducation in the Elemen- 
tary School. 

During the 1947 Summer Session, the de- 
partments of Speech, Psychology, and Oto- 
laryngology of the State University of 
lowa again offer a four weeks course in 
Audiometry and the Fitting of Hearing 
Aids, to run from June 23 to July 19th, and 
open to anyone meeting college entrance 
requirements. A series of week-end lec- 
tures and round table discussions on vari- 
ous aspects of hearing conservation will be 
a part of the summer program. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Jacqueline Keaster, 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Otology, 
the Speech Clinic, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City. 

Wayne University offers a series of sum- 
mer courses of interest to the teachers of 


the deaf and hard of hearing, to begin 
June 23 and ending August 1. For full 
details address John W. Tenny, General 
Adviser, Special Education, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 

Emerson College is to offer a course in 
the teaching of lip reading from July 7 
through August 15th. Equal class periods 
and home study work are required, five 
days per week. The course is under Miss 
May Hadnutt Leavis. Interested persons 
may write to Director of Admissions, Em- 
erson College, 130 Beacon Street, Boston 
16. 

Dr. Marie K. Mason will conduct a 
course in Visual Hearing to be given at 
Ohio State University. For further infor- 
mation, write to William F. Rounds, Assis- 
tant Director, Public Relations, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Education and Development of the Pre- 
School Deaf Child, a course carrying six 
hours credit, will be given by Syracuse 
University, School of Education, instructed 
by Miss Marion Quick, A.B., Lower School, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, and staff. The 
program, divided into two main parts, ex- 
tends from July 7 through August 16, 1947. 
Part B will consist of a two-hour seminar, 
one part discussion under the supervision 
of the specialist and part two devoted to 
specific technical problems. Write Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Cruickshank, Director of Special 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 

The University of California at Los An- 
geles offers two courses of interest, the first 
in Audiometry, and the second in Speech 
and Speech Reading. Both courses carry 
two units of credit, and are five day per 
week courses extending from June 23 to 
September 13. For information, write Uni- 
versity of California, Summer Sessions, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 

John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces a nursery school training course 
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LIP READING LESSONS 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


By HARRIET MONTAGUE 


Attention, Teachers! 


Are You Using the 
Loose Leaf Form? 
PRICE, $2.00 


Teachers who have used the loose leaf 
books are enthusiastic about the plan. 


e 
Bound copies sell for $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 











SOUNDS 
THE LETTERS MAKE 


by Lucille D. Schoolfield and 
Josephine B. Timberlake 


IT’S FUN! IT’S GAY! IT’S EASY! 


This little book helps identify the sounds 
of speech—by simple verse and lively 
illustration, 


$1.50 POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35TH STREET, N. w. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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for teachers of the deaf, in cooperation with 
the University of Southern California, at 
its summer session, June 23-August 2, 1947, 
The course will be given by Virginia Guth. 
rie Lee, and is open to teachers with train. 
ing and experience as educators of the 
deaf, who wish practice work with young 
children. It will be of value to primary 
teachers as well as those who plan to un- 
dertake preschool work. For information 
on the course and college credits, address 
John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th St., Los 
Angeles 7, California, stating age, train- 
ing, experience, etc. 

The university has limited housing facil- 
ities near the campus. For information on 
this subject, write to Helen Hall Moreland, 
A.M., Dean of Women, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 
fornia. 

The John Tracy Clinic will have its usual 
summer school for mothers and preschool 
deaf children with a limited enrollment. 

Sylvia Huxtable, executive secretary of 
the Portland Hearing Society, 918 SW 
Washington St., Portland 5, Oregon, an- 
nounces that the highly successful training 
session for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren of preschool age and their mothers 
will be repeated in the summer of 1947, 
Tentative dates for the course are June 30 
to August 8. Sense training, lip reading, 
speech and acoustic work are being planned 
for the enrollees. 

The course is planned primarily for par- 
ents of Portland and surrounding areas, 
although applications will be accepted from 
nearby states. 





Summer Camps 


Camp Arundel for boys and Camp 
Aquila for girls, directed by Herman Ra- 
phael Goldberg, will be located on Sebago 
Lake, near Portland, Maine. These camps 
are for hearing children, 4 to 16 in age. A 
limited number of deaf or hard of hear- 
ing children will also be accepted. Speech 
and lip reading work by trained teachers 
available if desired. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Herman R. 
Goldberg, 101 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. 
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St. Augustine Convention 

The program of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to be 
held June 16th to June 20th inclusive in 
St. Augustine, Florida, is being planned to 
center upon the theme, “Growth Through 
Understanding.” It will include such divi- 
sions as (1) The Child (with considerable 
attention paid to health and character, and 
to research); (2) The Curriculum; aca- 
demic and vocational advancement; and 
(3) The Teacher; problems to be faced in 
the new era. 

The opening meeting on Monday evening 
will be held in the St. Augustine Civic 
Center, and all other general meetings in 
the school auditorium. Inspirational ad- 
dresses will be given at the general sessions 
by outstanding educational leaders and 
guests from outside the profession. Among 
the latter will be Dr. John J. Tigert, Presi- 
dent of the University of Florida, who will 
address the meeting on Monday evening 
on the subject, “Education Today and Its 
Relation to World Peace.” On Tuesday, 
Dr. Colin England, Superintendent of the 
Department of Education of Florida, will 
discuss modern trends in education. 

Demonstrations and sectional meetings 


will be held daily. 





Speech Conference 

The Sixteenth Annual Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference at Denver University, 
held February 13, 14, and 15, included a 
special program for the deaf and hard of 
hearing. Mrs. Olive Rodgers, teacher at 
the Day School for the Deaf in Denver, par- 
ticipated in a panel on the Re-education 
of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing and 
gave a demonstration of methods used in 
the preschool and kindergarten of the Hear- 
ing Conservation Department of the Evans 


School. 


Army Rehabilitation Center 
The formal opening of the Aural Re- 
habilitation Center at the Forest Glen Sec- 
tion of Walter Reed Hospital was held on 
the afternoon of January 19, 1947. The 
location of the Aural Rehabilitation Center 
is in the buildings formerly occupied by 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 


of 

















JACK LITTLE—— 
FOUNDATION 


SUMMER CAMP , 











Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to throught high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

+ 


Limited to 60 children; six weeks 
instructions and sports for $150.00. 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 





Applications now being accepted. 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


AT SOLER 


THIS ONE 
TINY UNIT 





About size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it 
—so thin it is lost from sight—so effici- 
ent you bless the day you learned about it. 

Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people are wearing Beltones than 
all other one-unit hearing aids combined. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 
NEW 


f. ¢ MONO-PAC 


= 
dive 


FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPO 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-73M 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new ieee with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 








Name 
Address 
‘Town. i Eee ES ee 
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National Park Seminary and the scene of 
the opening was the Grand Ballroom. 

Major General Normal T. Kirk, Surgeon 
General, U. S. Army, addressed the guests 
on the “History of Aural Rehabilitation in 
the Army” after a brief introduction by 
Brigadier General George C. Beach, Jr., 
Commanding Officer of the Army Medical 
Center. An address on “Orientation” fol- 
lowed, by Colonel Guy A. Owsley, Aural 
Rehabilitation Center. 

Later in the afternoon the guests were 
divided into groups of twelve and escorted 
through the Center by members of the 
staff, after which they returned to the 
Ballroom and were served delicious re- 
freshments. 

The excellent equipment at the Center 
and the well-laid plans for its use are good 
news in the field of aural rehabilitation, 
and the Volta Bureau will follow the pro- 
gress of the work with interest. 





Michigan Preschool Session 


Parents of preschool deaf children will 
attend the seventh annual nursery school 
at the Michigan School for the Deaf from 
April 7th to April 18th accompanied by 
their small children between the ages of 
three-and-a-half and seven. The nursery 
school is conducted each spring prior to 
the opening session of the next school year 
for the purpose of preparing the children 
for their first experiences at full time work 
in school. It gives the mothers an oppor- 
tunity to learn about deafness and the prob- 
lems it entails. Discussions and demonstra- 
tions dealing with the causes of deafness, 
the training of residual hearing, speech, 
vocations, and kindred subjects, are in- 
cluded in the course. Special discussions 
will be led by leading local specialists in 
the field. 





Correction: In Dr. Hudgins’ article 
Part I, which appeared in the March issue 
of the Votta Review, note corrections: 
Pg. 129, table-heading should be Power 
Ratios; pg. 130, third formula should read: 


Pressure of sound in question® 





Decibel Level = 10 log 
Pressure of standard 
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Philippine School for the Deaf 

Before the war, the School for the Deaf 
and the Blind in the Philippines was a resi- 
dential one where all the deaf and the blind 
children lived, with free food, lodging, 
laundry, books, and school supplies. Oc- 
casionally the faculty made a general ap- 
peal for used clothing for the very poor 
children. 

During the war the Japanese garrison oc- 
cupied the school building and looted it of 
all movable supplies and materials. After 
the liberation, the school was opened, but 


' with nothing left except the roof and bare 


walls—without a single desk, table, or 
chair. The deaf and the blind children 
eagerly reported for classes and those who 
could afford to brought their own stools 
or desks while the others had to sit on the 
floor until some spare pieces of lumber 
could be converted into temporary desks. 

The present needs of the school are uten- 
sils for the kitchen, dishes for the dining 
room, supplies for the dormitory, and 
equipment for the gymnasium and shop. A 
Braille machine is needed for the blind and 
a piano and other musical instruments. 

Anyone interested in assisting the school 
may write to Mrs. Maria Villa Francisco, 
Acting Principal, School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1099 F. B. Harrison, Pasay, 
Rizal, Philippines. 





Conference on Exceptional Children 

On May 2 and 3 there will be a confer- 
ence on mental hygiene and the problems of 
exceptional children at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. Many outstanding 
educators from the local university and 
others will present papers and take part in 
panel discussions. Of particular interest 
to those who are interested in a hearing 
limitation will be the lecture by Dr. William 
M. Cruickshank on “The Handicapped 
Child in a Normal World” and the one by 
James H. Galloway, Superintendent of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, on “Emo- 
tional Development of Children with Im- 
paired Hearing.” 

A complete program may be secured by 
addressing Dr. Cruickshank, Director of 
Special Education, Syracuse University. 
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ANew Alarm for the 
Hard-of-Hearing 








And it’s entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 


The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S. $795 
Price subject to change without notice. Plus Tax 


tlelechion 


SELECTOR Locks 





TELECHRON INC., ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 





FEATURING 


Courses for Teachers of All Types 
of Handicapped Children 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 


A Graduate Program of Special Education in 
Cooperation with the University of Michi- 
gan, Leading to a Master’s Degree 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1947 


Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 


Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aics and Their Use 

Methods of Teaching Slow-Learning Children 


Education and Social Control of Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Mental Deficiency 

Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Seminar in Special Education 


Masurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 





For further information address F. E. 


Lord, Director of Special Education 














KEEP 
THEM 





TALKING CKD 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1947 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 


Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 

of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 





In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 180) 


is the necessity for adequate education and 
language. 

“A Hearing Clinic is needed in the state,” 
said Mr. Dowling, “where a doctor, a 
sound technician, and a teacher will advise 
about proper hearing aids and give pre- 
liminary instruction.” Conclusion 2 of the 
Conference reads: Set up a Hearing Cen- 
ter for unbiased advice to thase who need 
hearing aids. 

The greatest significance of the Confer- 
ence, however, appears to concern itself 
with the determination on the part of Con- 
ference members to pool experiences and 
resources, as is clearly shown in these Con- 
clusions: (1) Develop a joint service pro- 
gram involving schools and rehabilitation; 
(3) Study for an improved core curriculum 
in special schools; (4) Continue the study, 
and, if possible, adopt a definite plan for 
integration of all effort in behalf of Deaf 
and Blind. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
Aa 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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PROVING 
GROUND 
For Raytheon 
Flat Hearing 
Aid Tubes! 








Maintenance of Raytheon’s high stand- 

ard of quality is aided and abetted by 
the hearing aid tube circuit laboratory, 
part of which is shown above. 

, This equipment tests the over-all 
response of hearing aids to all fre- 
quencies. It also determines whether 
Raytheon tube performance measures 
up to expectations in actual use. 

This “lab” also is used by various 
hearing aid manufacturers to test and 
report on their products. The findings 
often suggest circuit changes which 
improve performance, Similar results 

often result from testing new hearing 
aid tube designs. 
Representing the final control over 
production and life testing, the circuit 
laboratory makes available a wealth of 






Hearing Aid Tubes which enables 
Raytheon to deliver better 
hearing at lower cost. 


RAYTHEON 


Fs veedle sice tn Clechiontecs 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






technical data and information about 
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Studies on the Inheritance of Deafness jn 
the Pupils of The Clarke School for the 
Deaf: (a) The Collection of Family His. 
tories, Pedigrees and Audiometer Read. 
ings, by Louise A. Hopkins, M.S. (b) The 
Genetic Analysis of the Pedigree Data of 
the Clarke School Pupils, by Madge T, 
Macklin, M.D. With Mathematical Ap. 
pendix by Prof. H. B. Mann and Ransom 
Whitney, Published in The Laryngoscope, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 1946. 


Readers of the Volta Review will be in- 
terested in the fact that a new study of the 
Inheritance of Deafness has been made at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf and is now 
available in print with charts, tables, 
graphs and mathematical tables to offer a 
challenge to serious research. 

In her paper Miss Hopkins, of the Clarke 
School Research Department, calls atten- 
tion to the rich field for research offered 
by Clarke School, one of the oldest schools 
in the United States where deaf children 
are taught to speak and to understand 
speech. She also pays tribute to Dr. Ruth 
P. Guilder, whose work in the Research 
Department over a period of six years con- 
tributed greatly to this study. 

By invitation, the Pedigree Data of the 
Clarke School Pupils is discussed in the 
second paper by Dr. Madge T. Macklin 
who, while Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Histology and Embryology at 
the University of Western Ontario Medical 
School, London, Ontario, spent parts of 
several vacations at the Clarke School go- 
ing over the data which were collected from 
1930 to 1940. Dr. Macklin is now Research 
Associate, Department of Zoology, Ohio 
State University. 

The Mathematical Appendix is the work 
of Prof. H. B. Mann and Ransom Whitney, 
of the Department of Mathematics, Ohio 
State University. 





There’s An Answer 
(Continued from page 172) 
most work may be continued. There are 
extremely successful deaf teachers and busi- 
ness men. Practically any deaf person 
needing to earn a living, can find remut 
erative work. There are organizations 
ready to help. The list of occupations is 
long. If you do not need to earn money, 
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.and so, Bill, 

I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
I was licked because 
my Satitng had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 

So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting - 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

* * & 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 


Model B- 


3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





4 ie NEW 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 











a 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


NBO sccm ircsiccncnen 





Address... 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Depe. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 








City 


State 
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tts Convenrent to buy 


BURGESS 


HEARING AID 
BATTERIES 





This new compact little assortment of long 
life hearing aid batteries is attractive to 
many dealers because it takes so little 
counter space. This means more and more 
dealers have hearing aid batteries con- 
veniently available for you to buy. The 
assortment is small and complete which 
means that you get fresh batteries at your 
local drug, radio, hardware, or department 
store. 


These bright new labels say ‘‘Genuine 
Burgess Batteries’’— 
No mistaking in- 
ferior brands now 
for Burgess. Look 
for the black and 
white stripes. 


Ask Your Local 
Dealer For 
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there are scores of openings for willing 
hands in social work, with smiling com. 
panionship as you do it. When there is 
a will to find the way, there is always 
the way to be found. 

For myself, when for the first time I was 
comparatively free of family demands, | 
chose college courses. There was studying 
I had always wanted to do and had never 
had time for. Girls young enough to be 
my daughters took notes for me, leaving 
my eyes free for lip reading. The profes 
sors beam at having a mature mind in 
the class rooms. The Dean said: “I under- 
stand exactly why you want to do this, 
Mrs. Murphy.” 

I had the time of my life! It really 
didn’t matter much what courses I chose; 
what matters is the definite demand of 
regular mental work on a mind too easily 
befogged by the smothering effect of deaf- 
ness and housework. It may be easier to 
sit in a chair and wring one’s hands at a 
“raw deal,” but it is a horrible way to 
waste one’s precious hours and ‘abilities and 
energy. The moment one shows signs of 
wanting to do something to get somewhere, 
the world stands by to help. A spunky per- 
son is encouraged. College courses may not 
be the answer to anyone else, but there is 
an answer somewhere, for every single 
person. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 178) 


while my breakfast was being prepared. It 
finally came; a thimbleful of orange juice 
and a dish of cereal. My coffee never did 
arrive, and as I was preparing to leave, 
one griddle cake came up. 

For the noon meal, I decided to eat 
only a sandwich, as some business had 
arisen which would detain me until three 
o'clock. I ordered an American cheese 
sandwich, and fortunately the waitress was 
either tongue-tied or had no desire to ask 
foolish questions, such as: “Whole wheat 
or white? Toasted? Cut across or diag- 
onally? Pickles or onions?” etc. etc. I got 
the sandwich and asked for a glass of milk. 
I had finished the sandwich and was pre- 
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With the new Permo-Magnetic Radioear 





you won't believe the TELEPHONE 


ease and comfort that can be yours! 


HE new Permo-Magnetic 

Radioear—the hearing aid with- 
out crystals—introduces a startling, 
almost unbelievable new way of 
hearing over the telephone. Radio- 
ear’s new “‘Phonemaster”’ is a spe- 
cial detector that picks up the 
audio-magnetic waves from the tel- 
ephone receiver before these waves 
are converted into sound. With 
speed of light and fidelity of radio 
transmission . . . without loss in 
tone quality . . . these waves are 
transferred to the Radioear ampli- 
fier and to the hearing aid receiver. 
The results must be experienced to 





THE NEW 


PERMO-MAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR 


be really appreciated. It enables 
persons with impaired hearing to 
use the telephone with ease and 
assurance, even under noisy sur- 
rounding conditions. 


A special attachment for your radio 
will bring back to you the enjoyment 
of radio you may have thought was 
gone forever. 


Ask your nearest Radioear Distrib- 
utor to show you and demonstrate 
the new Uniphone (one-piece) or 
Multipower (two-piece) models of 
the new Permo-Magnetic Radioear 
—the all-magnetic hearing aid! 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION—June 23 - August 1 


A Community Fund Center on the University Campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 
amination and instruction. 

























Schedule of Courses 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D., by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, and Director, and other staff members 
other staff members Audiometry and Hearing Aids 
Language and Reading for the Deaf Hearing Conservation 

Speech for the Deaf Speech Pathology 

Lip Reading Speech Correction for Teachers 
Practice and demonstration for all Clinical Methods in Hearing and Speech 
courses, pre-school deaf, and older Speech Correction for the Cerebral 


pupils Palsied Child 
Complete training for teachers of the Demonstration Nursery School for the 
deaf in regular sessions Deaf 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education and Social Sciences, Additional] 
courses for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and speech 
therapy, for executive secretaries of hearing societies and for certification in various 
states. ; 

A limited number of full tuition scholarships and assistantships in the Graduate 
School are available for Winter and Spring Sessions only. 
Address: Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Oleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

















paring to leave when a chocolate malted 
milk was served to me. Now, a chocolate 
malted milk has the same effect on me as 
the much touted red flag has on the 
imaginary bull. I like malted milk but 
always have thought that the man who 
invented chocolate malted milk could have 
done much better digging ditches. Any- 
how, I had not ordered malted milk. 
During the succeeding meals in Kansas 
City, 1 enjoyed the same kind of adven- 
tures. They were my first meals away from 
my home since I had become totally deaf. 
1 had never before realized that a small 
coquille of butter, a 4” x 4” slice of bread, 


and a bite of meat could cause so much 


confusion, conversation and consternation. . 


I discovered in those three days of eating 
on Main, Grand and Broadway in Kansas 
City that one waitress can ask more ques- 
tions and do more probing into your gas- 
tronomical likes and dislikes than any 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

I also discovered that 75% of the verbal 


noise in this world can come under the 


one heading, “casual conversation.” I have 
been the center of near riots when someone 
casually inquired the time or remarked 
about the weather. All friendships are 
begun—and finished—by casual conversa- 
tion; nearly all business begins with casual 
conversation. People generally do not wish 
to run headlong into serious talk. They do 
not wish to commit themselves pro or con, - 
until by casual conversation they can find 
out about the mental status of the one 
with whom they are talking. 

I am speaking truthfully, Molly Mather, 
when I say that I enjoyed the experience 
of assuming the role of an untutored ass in 
Kansas City—my first visit from home 
since I became totally deaf five months ago 
—and in a subtle way I found it refresh- 
ing. When I could use a hearing aid, | 
was satisfied with everything. I knew that 
when I wanted to hear, all I had to do 
was press a button and waitresses, bell 
hops, hotel clerks, all came within easy 
reach of my auditory organs. I never once 
thought that I would one day have to lay 
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PO Lae 
S GelEMOLY TALKS ABOUT HEAR ys ae? 


IT PAYS TO GET 
A Custom-made Earpiece 


A hearing aid is a constant companion, an 
intimate friend to be lived with for many 
years. So it’s important to make sure that the 
earpiece you use meets your needs exactly— 
fits comfortably into the ear without either 
annoying pressure or looseness. 

It’s not easy to find a “ready-made”’ ear- 
piece which fits that well. And a “pretty 
good”’ fit is almost always disappointing. 
When the earpiece is too tight—even at one 
or two points—the feeling of 
pressure can be unbearably 
irritating. 

Far too often, though, the 
“ready-made” earpiece that is 
chosen is comfortable enough— 
but turns out to be too loose. 
When it is very loose, of course, it keeps work- 
ing free and falling out. But even a slightly 
loose fit can cause trouble by letting sounds 
escape before you hear them, causing an ap- 
preciable amount of distortion. Sometimes 
there is a considerable loss of sound—a loss 
as high as twenty decibels. What’s more, the 
sounds that escape may feed back into the 





microphone, causing disturbances which af- 
fect the clarity of the sounds you want to hear. 
Because a properly fitted earpiece can make 
such a difference in your satisfaction with a 
hearing aid, it doesn’t pay to take chances 
with the fit. That’s why most physicians 
recommend the use of “custom-made” ear- 
pieces. These are molded directly from an 
impression of your outer ear canal. Every- 
thing about the earpiece is designed for you, 
even to the proper length of the 
tip. These “custom-made” ear- 
pieces usually cost about $10— 
but they pay for themselves 
many times over in convenience 
and satisfactory service. You’ll 
be able to use yours for a very 
long time and can be sure it will fit most 
makes of instruments. 
. Arranging for molding, casting, and fitting 
these earpieces is one of the services Western 
Electric Hearing Aid dealers offer. They feel— 
as Western Electric does—that most people 
need this service if they are to get full benefit 
from a hearing aid. 


MOLDED 
EARPIECE 


This message is one of a series 


from Western Electric, makers of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 


is interested in hearing aids and 


hearing problems. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
range 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes...............-+.++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)...............-+ $7.50 
I Os LS MUN BV scssveaniosonbeceussqeonsconccoesens 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 















BETTER 


HE ARING 


with the 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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aside my mechanical ear. Now I have sur. 
vived the first galling experiences, my feel. 
ing of dread is gone, and I am ready for 
anything. 
Cordially yours, 
Tuomas C. ALLEN, 
PLAINVILLE, KANsas, 
P.S.: I wish to state here that I “7 





enjoy the VoLta REVIEW. 

Now I call that another example of 
“gaiety and courage.” After only five 
ménths of total deafness, this man feels 
that he has survived the worst and is 
“ready for anything.” Let’s all take of 
our hats to him and salute him as a worthy” 
fellow pilgrim. 


Shall We Use Names? ' 
When this column was begun, in July, ~ 
1940, it was a most anonymous affair. All” 
the letter writers were disguised by initials, ~ 
although their states were given—but not ~ 
their towns; and in the case of foreign © 
letters, only the country was mentioned, 
But recently, I used a famous name, and % 
the owner of it inquired mildly why I used — P 
his full name when everybody else was — 
designated only by initials. “Am I the — 
only one who is not supposed to be mod- © 
est?” he asked modestly. Now, like the 
Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic Monthly, 
which was anonymous for many years, 
and then began to publish names, Molly’s 
contributors will be named, unless they ex- 
pressly request that only their initials be 
used. 





Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





Motor Vehicle Laws 
(Continued from page 179) 
ounces of glycerine and one ounce of water 
with a cheesecloth with an up-and-down 
motion. Use sparingly and don’t let it run 
over the car-body. Truck drivers often use 
this trick. 

6. If you have “anti-freeze” in your 
radiator and you find that you have to add 
water, always add the water when the 
engine is warm, and still better also when 
the engine is running at idle speed. This 
is to prevent the anti-freeze from concen- 
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OU’LL get more full-volume hearing (according to 
your requirements ), with less frequent power fading. 
Because the exclusive flat-cell construction of these great 
batteries packs more energy-producing material into the 


or smaller, space. 


You'll have fewer battery changes. Because, size for 
size, these are the longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
the world. Thinner, lighter, more compact, they make 
your aid easier to wear too. You can see for yourself how 
these advantages save you money. Get “Eveready” “Mini- 


Max” “B” batteries from your hearing-aid dealer. 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and " Mini-Max” 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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RUMBA 








VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Kacopak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 




















For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 


3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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trating in certain parts of the radiator 
system, while the remainder of the water 


freezes, and also to keep the anti-freeze 


from evaporating rapidly. During the s 
mer if you find that you need to add w 


to a hot engine, run the engine at idle speed 


so that the cold water will mix evenly and 
will not crack your cylinder block or water 
jacket. 

7. Recently at the Midtown Supper 
Club, Daniel Lewis informed us that mir- 
rors for the right-hand outside are now 
available at auto stores. It is in his opin- 
ion useful, and one views it through the 
right front windshield instead of the side 
window. It is attached to the door like or- 
dinary mirrors. He advises that flat mir- 
rors of this type be used and not the con- 
vex type. The cost is about $5.50. 





The Measurement of Hearing 
(Continued from page 174) 


cialized operations involving communica- 
tion under difficult acoustic conditions, for 
submarine echo-location, to test communi- 
cation equipment, and to evaluate the res- 
iduum of hearing in defective ears. 

The understanding of speech is one of 
the most important single auditory fune- 
tions. 
sensitivity to a fairly wide range of fre- 
quencies, but also powers of discrimina- 


tion and recognition of speech sounds. — 


Tests used to measure these powers differ 
in degree of difficulty from those used to 
measure sensitivity thresholds, since the 
functions being tested also differ. Speech 
is composed of primary phonetic elements 
that are combined to form syllables and 


words, although for testing purposes these 


elements are often combined artificially 
form meaningless (nonsense) syllables. 
In theory, nonsense syllables provide 


most reliable material for testing the dis 
5 
sounds, for the subject knows in advance 


crimination and recognition of speech 


that he need not try to make meaningful 
words of the items presented, and there 
fore merely reproduces the speech sounds 
that he hears. However, the use of non- 
sense syllables in write-down tests presents 


It is a task that requires not only 
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4 POWERFUL REASONS WHY SO MANY THOUSANDS OF 


a Oe OW et a Ba 


ARE TURNING TO 


ACOUSTICON 


A LIGHTER, SMALLER ALL-IN-ONE INSTRUMENT — 
This is all you wear! And so easy to carry! 






















SCIENTIFIC FITTING—The exclusive Acousticon 
Analytic Speech Testing—the Acousticon 
Selector mathematically calculates what cor- 
rection and how much you need. 


REVOLUTIONARY “HEARING LENSES” — 8 air receiv- 
ers and 3 bone receivers—because ears, like 
eyes, need different kinds of lenses for the 
different kinds of hearing deficiencies. 


GREATER HEARING POWER—Thanks to the re- 
markable post-war development of Acous- 
ticon “Super-Power”—hearing power that 
will amaze you! 











SMALLER BATTERIES—The tiniest of battery 
combinations—hardly bigger than a match- 
book! 


LOWER COST—Uses remarkably small, low- 
voltage batteries that cost less, last longer! 


> ALL THE OTHER 
PRICELESS BENEFITS OF THE 
ACOUSTICON 8-POINT 
HEARING SYSTEM 
Acousticon will bring you the 
joy of clear conversation—the 
beauty of music and relaxed, 
pleasant hearing such as you 


always hope for but never 
dreamed possible. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


COUSTICON .~ The World's First and Oldest Manufacturer of Electrical Hearing Aids 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS * 
IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- , 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. ‘ 





% A small apparatus to amplity telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving makxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
Pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
i TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 

» ALL HEARING AIDS 4 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORE 
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the practical disadvantage that the listen. 
ers must be able to transcribe the material 
in some phonetic alphabet, and a period 
of training is therefore necessary. The dis. 
advantage is avoided if the listener is al- 
lowed to repeat the items orally, but this 
procedure precludes group testing. 


As a matter of convenience, therefore, 
actual words are more commonly used in 
discrimination tests than are nonsense syl- 
lables. Carefully compiled word lists are 
necessary, and these lists should satisfy the 
following criteria: (a) Monosyllabic strue- 
ture; (b) Equal average difficulty from list 
to list; (c) Equal range of difficulty within 
each list; (d) Equal phonetic composition 
within each list; (e) A composition repre- 
sentative of the sounds in English speech; 
(f) Words in common usage. 


Ideally the range of difficulty of the 
items should be adapted to the particular 
testing problem involved. For optimal 
effectiveness, the range of difficulty should 
be large enough to encompass the range 
of abilities being tested, but not so large 
that an undue proportion of the test items 
are either too easy or too hard. 


This method of testing by the use of 
spoken words or syllables is commonly 
called “articulation testing.” A complete 
test usually involves the reading of a num- 
ber of lists under various conditions. These 
conditions refer to such factors as the in- 
tensity of the speech at the listener’s ear, 
the level of interfering noise, etc. The lis- 
tener’s performance is usually rated in 
terms of maximum number ( or percent: 
age) of items correctly understood. De- 
tailed information on this method has been 
presented by Fletcher and Steinberg (4). 
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ommme: Teachers of Lip Reading »m==a 


California 

Beverly Hills 

Mes. Luosiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. Liut1An C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Franoes E. DAvIpsON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 


Miss Frances H. Downus 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. En.zABETH HELM NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1751 28th St., South 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvwaBrtH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
linois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 


Wichita 


Miss Lenwa BRYANT 
= 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. LEavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


New Encuanp ScHOOL 
OF LIP READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
70 Byron Avenue 1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: 3759 Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Brockton 


Scranton 


Mrs. BPATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. YounG Swarthmore 
21 Fruit St. Mrs. Wm. T. Ouay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 
Michigan 
Ypsilanti Rhode Island 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marrs SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Luoy McCavuGHRINn 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susirz F. VaRiox 

162 South Clinton Street 

Phone: Orange 4-4050 
Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B, RIOHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


Houston (6) 
Miss Auics I. PuTNAM 
8610 Milam Street 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON Phone: Hadley 6161 


One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 

MRS. MARGUEBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Pavuinge RAL 

Mrs. KaTturyn A. ORDMAN 

oa Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
one: Murray Hill 2-6428 Lynchburg 


Miss MarTua P, TuRNER Lavonnine Sonoot or LiF 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 READIN 


601 Washin m Street 
ye 
Zone 21 
Port Washington, Long Island Washington 
ai Spokane 
Phone’ Port Washington 2745 Ny Haat Bnd 
Syracuse 


Miss EvizaBetH G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. Wisconsin 
Appleton 


Phone: 56-0978 
Mrs. Euvpora H. SPI8GELBERG 
820 E. Washington St. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucttup P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-8562 


Virginia 


Phone: 2343 
Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street CANADA 
Ohio Quebec 
Columbus Montreal 


Miss Marre K. Mason Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 1509 Shesbrooke 8t., West 
Phone: WA 2826 Phone: FI 2851 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 


Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 


Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 -6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
‘any are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 


Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 
Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 
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Psychological Sidelights 
(Continued from page 176) 
But sending your little deaf child “off” 


to school is not the solution. School is not 
meant to perform a custodial function, to 
relieve you of the care of your child. Plae. 
ing him in school will give you the oppor. 
tunity to learn how to help him. It will 
give you the time to get the answers to 
those “first” questions; to make contacts 
with the parents of other deaf children; to 
prepare to learn along with your child, 

And as you do these things you will find 
yourself regaining your emotional com- 
posure, for you will be preparing to as 
sume the place in your child’s life for which 
no school can substitute. But you must 
earn this position through application, by 
seeking guidance and through active co- 
operation with those who want to help you. 

I repeat: No school can substitute for a 
capable parent. I do not think you would 
want it otherwise. 





Pre-School Demonstration Class 
(Continued from page 171) 

at 11:30. They observe the training 
through a one-way vision mirror and hear 
the teaching brought to a loud speaker 
from a microphone in the class room. They 
do assigned readings in the technical ii- 
brary of the Center. Subject matter con- 
sists of childhood problems, nursery school 
methods, psychology, and speech and lan- 
guage development. Lectures are given 
twice a week to the mothers by the staff 
and by a group of consultants. After ade- 
quate instruction, the parents participate. 

In order to have necessary guidance and 
protection of the children, a staff of edu- 
cational and medical consultants have been 
asked to participate in the program. A 
public health nurse examines each child as 
it arrives at the Center. If the child has 
a cold or other illness, the parent is asked 
to take the child home. Other consultants 
are an otologist, a psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, a pediatrician, a nutritionist, and 4 
professor of nursery school education. 
After these specialists have lectured, the 
parents are encouraged to discuss their spe- 
cial problems with the consultants. 
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For those with imperfect hearing 





THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 


$795 
(plus tax) 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 





lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emersen Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 


PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster ‘Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 


Sach i, \ 
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A unique opportunity, over and above 
the actual training of the very young deaf 
child, is the development of a research pro- 
gram. New methods in teaching and test. 
ing young deaf children may be developed, 
Effects of different techniques may be he 
and compared. The question of early train. 
ing of very young deaf children and the 
use and value of hearing aids may be 
studied. The children’s social development 
and speech alertness have already proved 
the value of the demonstration class. 





Hard of Hearing Personality 
(Continued from page 168) 


ful, but I don’t see how we can help that, 
for none of us dare relax in a mixed com- 
pany. Otherwise, they will be like every- 
one else—no better, no worse—just people. 

Now the natural rejoinder to all this is: 
“The ones you don’t want at the party 
would be the way they are, anyway, hear- 
ing or not hearing.” 

| was inclined to think the same, when 
the matter first came up for discussion. 
Of course personal characteristics persist, 
and some people are lively and others are 
quiet by temperament. Some have learned 
emotional controls and have met life, with 
whatever it brings, with a mature philoso- 
phy. The unselfish person will be thought- 
ful, under any circumstances; the self- 
centered ones don’t change. But the more 
I ponder, the more sure I am that this is 
not the whole truth. A handicap may 
carry with it certain qualities of which we 
are unaware, and I have come to believe 
that loss of hearing tends to make us ex- 
aggerate in one fashion or another. 

We have tried so hard and for so long 
that we don’t know when to stop. We have 
struggled with loss of hearing till, when 
we know we have achieved partial victory, 
we want to tell the world. Now in my 
opinion we ought to tell everybody, for the 
sake of encouraging those who need it, 
but we need not keep on telling, in and out 
of season, nor want the world to keep on 
patting us on the back and to keep on 
saying, “Wonderful!” We have fought shy- 
ness in entering a mixed group and con- 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available .. . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition, $2.75 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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quered—-good for us—but we have forgot 


ten it is not necessary to enter a room 
with a bang. We have been rebuffed g 
often by the thoughtless or the ignorant, 
that now we keep on demanding sym 
pathy or else fight back. 

Are these the qualities my hearing friend 
had in mind when she wrinkled up her 


nose in distaste as she said “hard of hear. | 


ing personality?” How general are they? 
Are our friends saying under their breath, 
“Take it easy. Don’t work so hard.” 


—A horrible thought has just come to | 


me. I didn’t see my own name on my 
friend’s approved list. Heavens! Am ] 


one. too? 


Color and the “Key” 
(Continued from page 166) 
child’s understanding is to make individual 
dictionary-type notebooks, listing their vo- 

cabulary according to the Key. 

As new vocabulary is acquired it is writ- 
ten in these books, and the books become 
highly personal guides to language self ex- 
pression. 

An added step which has proved very 
successful has been to have the children 
copy the daily news into their own News 
books and underline the words in the way 
described above. This copying of the news 
involves the ability to change a child's 
name to “I” where needed, and to change 
the verb, if necessary. 

Hence, “Joe has a big ball” becomes 
“I have a big ball” in Joe’s News book. 
Obviously this can be done only when the 
children are mature enough to understand 
the change. 





If the method described in this article | 


is followed throughout the beginning years, 
I feel sure that there will be no need for 
endless drill and stilted forms in the upper 
grades. The teachers there can proceed 
with experience activities, developing abili- 


' ty in language growth, and using the “Key” _ 


for corrective purposes only. Thus it would 


be a simple matter for the teacher in the | 


middle and upper classes to say, “Oh dear, 
you forgot the verb,” and “When did you 
go?” and “Who gave you the ball?” and 
the pupils, long familiar with the terminol- 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
tt a s9 
on A”’ BATTERIES 




















Users of the PARAVOX 'XTRA-THIN Hearing Aid can now be supplied 
with the ‘A'conomizer, an extra back which permits, when greater economy is 
desired, the use of a larger carbon-type “A” battery. 


ABOUT TWICE LIFE— ‘1, COST 


The larger “*A"’ battery, selling for 10c, will have, with 
proper rotation, about twice the life of the smaller "A" 
battery (selling for 20c) normally used in the "XTRA- 
THIN. Using the larger battery, it is possible to save 
75% in “A” battery expense. 


TO HELP YOU SAVE 


This exclusive new idea is obtainable only with 





LIGHTER 


PARAVOX. When you buy your new aid, be sure 
— to check on “A” battery used, what it costs you per Be By tena 
bock on. hour's use. 3% Ox. 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ° 2056 EAST 4th STREET ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


*Patent Pending 














The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Art: 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 

with manual baka Laiseveiesaeaan avon 
Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual _____ == ——SSSs«$:17.00 
Series III. Myths __ oe 
Series I, II and III. $37.50 
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ogy, would be able to spot their mistakes 
immediately. 

In moving from the sphere of compre. 
hension to that of expression, I haye 
found that action work makes the easiest 
introduction. A direction is given (either 
through lipreading or silent reading) and 
one child is called on to perform it. Ap 
other child is then chosen to go to the 
blackboard and write “Mary ran.” Several 
other actions are performed until there 
are enough sentences on the blackboard to 
show effectively how the use of color dis. 
tinguishes the parts of the Key. 

Mary ran. 

Billy fell. 

Joe marched. 

Sally hopped. 

The teacher is now ready to say “Who can 
underline all the who words?” “And now 
the verbs.” From this simple beginning 
the way is prepared for the independent 
use of written language. 

The method of developing language com- 
prehension and expression described in 
this paper is one that has been proved ef- 
fective. Successful teachers always adopt 
systems and methods to fit the children 
they are teaching and never attempt to fit 
the child to the system. I can only hope 
that our experiment with “Color and the 
Key” may prove provocative and useful 
in the ever-present search for better meth- 
ods of preparing our children to use ae- 
curate and vital language. 

Note: One discouraging aspect of lan- , 
guage teaching enters the picture in our | 
work in the New Mexico School. Many of | 
our children come from homes where only | 
Spanish is spoken and consequently Eng- | 
lish, learned through patient effort on the © 
part of both teacher and child, often goes — 
unappreciated at home and we have failed | 
in our attempt to give our children a use — 
ful means of communication. However, 
they are being prepared for the English- 
speaking world in which they will find 
jobs, and which is inhabited by their 
friends, and eventually we hope that all 
of the families will be bilingual enough to 
communicate with their English-language 


deaf children. 








